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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 

THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

In the three months' period ending October 10, 1919, seventeen 
persons became members of the State Historical Society. Four of 
these were life members, as follows: Henry Fetzer, Sturgeon Bay; 
William P. Gundry, Mineral Point; William H. Rueping, Fond du 
Lac ; Arthur N. Blanchard, Shorewood. 

The thirteen persons whose names follow joined the Society in 
the capacity of annual members : Col. William J. Anderson, Madison ; 
Rev. R. A. Barnes, Madison ; Thorwald M. Beck, Racine ; Leslie M. 
Fowler, Racine; Austin F. Gratiot, Shullsburg; Elbert B. Hand, 
Racine; Edward Hutchens, Eau Claire; Thomas M. Kearney, Jr., 
Racine; Louis H. Rohr, Burlington; A. M. Simons, Milwaukee; 
Marietta Sisson, Chicago ; Fulton Thompson, Racine ;< Mrs. Leslie 
Willson, Chippewa Falls. 

Professor R. H. Whitbeck of the geography department of the 
University and a life member of the State Historical Society is pre- 
paring for publication in the state geological survey series a volume 
on the historical and geographical development of Racine, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Walworth, and Waukesha counties. 

At the time of going to press (October 10) preparations for the 
annual meeting of the Society on October 23, 1919 are practically 
complete. The formal sessions will be the business meetings of the 
Society and the board of curators in the afternoon and the annual 
address in the evening. The speaker this year is Major General 
William G. Haan, during the late war commander of the Red Arrow 
Division. The subject of his address is "A Division Commander's 
Work for One Day of Battle." 

The new management of the Madison Wisconsin State Journal 
is devoting much attention to local historical subjects. We note 
particularly in this connection a series of articles which is being 
printed over the name of David Atwood on the historical development 
of Madison. 

At the annual meeting of the West Wisconsin Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Eau Claire in September, it 
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was unanimously voted to organize a Methodist Historical Society 
for the West Wisconsin Conference; a committee of five members 
was appointed to take the matter in charge. The chairman of the 
committee is J. H. McManus of Coloma, a member of the State 
Historical Society, who is deeply interested in the early history of 
our commonwealth. The Rev. Mr. McManus is the author of "A 
Forgotten Trail" in the present issue of the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History." 

On September 1, 1844 the first regular church service in America 
by an ordained Norwegian Lutheran preacher was conducted in a 
log barn three miles south of the village of Rockdale, Dane County, 
Wisconsin. On Sunday, September 7, 1919 the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of this event was jointly celebrated by the two Lutheran churches 
of East Koshkonong. The anniversary sermon was preached by 
President Preus of Luther College of Decorah. The site of this 
interesting event in Norwegian- American annals is marked by a 
monument erected on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, twenty- 
five years ago. 

Another sign alike of the antiquity of Wisconsin and the interest 
taken by its founders in religious activities was afforded by the 
celebration on September 6 and 7, 1919 of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Union Grove Congregational Church. The church society 
was organized September 8, 1844. Until 1852 meetings were held in 
schoolhouses. In the year noted the first church building was erected, 
to be followed by a second in 1878. 

By reason of inadequate support Racine College, one of the 
oldest institutions of higher learning in Wisconsin, has closed its doors 
and terminated its activities. The college was chartered by the 
state of Wisconsin in March, 1852. It has hundreds of alumni, many 
of them men of note, scattered throughout the country. Readers of 
this Magazine will recall with pleasure in this connection the lively 
"Recollections of Early Racine," in the June, 1919 issue, written by 
Dr. Appleton Morgan, an alumnus of the college. 

In the September, 1919 "Survey of Historical Activities" the 
death of Philo Orton of Darlington was noted, and in this connection 
the statement was erroneously made that he was the son of Judge 
Harlow Orton, one of the founders of the State Historical Society. 
To Major Frank W. Oakley of Madison, long a curator of this 
Society, we are indebted for the correction of this error. In this 
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connection we may say generally (by way of stating a fact rather 
than excusing an error) that for the contents of the Survey we rely 
upon varied sources of information which, oftentimes, we are unable 
adequately to check. It follows as a matter of course that the per- 
centage of error in this section of the Magazine is likely to be higher 
than its friends and readers might desire. 

On September 5, 1919 the Waukesha County Historical Society 
held its semiannual meeting at North Lake. The beautiful afternoon 
brought out a fair attendance, notwithstanding the remoteness of the 
pretty village. President Charles D. Simonds pleaded for more 
members with such success that twelve new names were added to the 
society's roster. Custodian J. H. A. Lacher reported numerous and 
valuable additions to the society's historical collection, which has 
grown so large that more room ought to be provided for it at the 
courthouse. Miss Ida Sherman read a paper on the history of the 
town of Genesee. She was followed by Mrs. lone Gove Hawley, whose 
interesting paper and talk treated of Waukesha County music and 
musicians. Both papers are valuable contributions to local history. 
The program included vocal music by Mrs. H. A. Erickson, and the 
singing of "America," the "Star Spangled Banner," and "Auld Lang 
Syne" by the audience. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rusk, wife of the former governor of Wisconsin, 
died at her Viroqua home, August 19, 1919. Mrs. Rusk was a native 
of Norway who came to America as a girl and in 1856 married 
Jeremiah Rusk. In earlier years Rusk, a native of Ohio, while 
employed as a stage driver had made the acquaintance of a boy-driver 
of a mule team on the canal, named James A. Garfield. Both rose to 
fame, but the career of Garfield need not detain us here. On coming 
to Wisconsin Rusk settled in Vernon County, opened a tavern, and 
drove stage between Viroqua and Prairie du Chien. He bore an active 
and honorable part in the Civil War, being mustered out at its close 
with the rank of brevet brigadier general. He served several terms in 
Congress, was three times elected governor of Wisconsin, and was the 
first United States secretary of agriculture. 

Frederick Layton, one of Milwaukee's best known citizens, and 
long a member of the State Historical Society, died August 16, 1919. 
From humble beginnings he rose to be the millionaire head of an 
important meat packing business. He had long been noted for his 
philanthropic activities; worthy of particular mention in this con- 
nection is the Layton Art Gallery which he founded and to the up- 
building of whose collections he devoted constant interest and effort. 
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Charles E. Vroman of this Society, a native of Madison, an 
alumnus of the University, and long a prominent lawyer of Green Bay 
and Chicago, died at his summer home near Mackinac July 30, 1919. 
For several years Mr. Vroman served as assistant general counsel 
of the St. Paul Railway, resigning this position to establish the law 
firm of Vroman, Munro and Vroman. 

Alexander Kerr, professor and emeritus professor of Greek at 
the University of Wisconsin since 1871, died at his home in Madison 
September 26, 1919. His later years were chiefly devoted to the 
translation of Plato's Republic. This work was brought to comple- 
tion after eyesight had failed him, but in the opinion of competent 
scholars the work done under this handicap does not suffer by 
comparison with the earlier portion of the work. 

One hundred years ago was born C. Latham Sholes, who by the 
invention of the typewriter placed a memorial to himself in every 
modern business office throughout the world. The movement to 
procure funds by popular subscription for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Mr. Sholes in Forest Home Cemetery, Milwaukee, has been 
previously noted in this Survey. According to a report of Charles E. 
Welles, secretary of the fund, made in July, 1919, satisfactory 
progress in raising the necessary money was being made. One-half of 
the total sum desired had been raised, chiefly through small con- 
tributions by business girls who thus testified their gratitude to Mr. 
Sholes for opening to them a field of employment for which women 
seem peculiarly adapted. The typewriter is distinctly a Wisconsin 
invention ; and Mr. Sholes is one of her sons whom the Badger State 
can richly afford to honor. 

Judge H. A. Anderson, chairman of the Trempealeau County 
War History Committee, reporting in August that the war history 
work had progressed well toward completion, added the following 
interesting information: "I declined a reelection so that I might 
devote myself more exclusively to research work. My duties as judge 
end January next. I shall immediately upon expiration of my term 
begin to put into form such data as I have collected relating to the 
soldier history first, and then turn to my work on the county collec- 
tion, as well as special fields. Who shall write the epic of the lumber 
camps and the river drivers? The facts are passing swiftly away. 
I should like to arrest a few of them before they glide too far into 
obscurity." 
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Among enterprises in the development of which Wisconsin leads 
the world is the distinctively American institution, the circus. P. T. 
Barnum was undoubtedly the king of American showmen (one of his 
most remarkable distinctions, we think, was achieved years after his 
death, when a prominent University professor delivered a lecture 
on his career as best typifying the American character), but his day 
is past; and just as undoubtedly the Ringling brothers of Baraboo 
dominate the American circus of the present generation. Barnum 
was a born genius — the Yankee at his best; the Ringling brothers 
are after all perhaps more typical of American character in that they 
have achieved the topmost rung of their profession by dint of unre- 
mitting toil and the exercise of plain common sense and not-so- 
common honesty, unaided by possession of unusual genius which 
despises ordinary rules of procedure. In the September, 1919 
American Magazine John Ringling tells the life story of the seven 
brothers, who were born at McGregor, Iowa, just across the river 
from Wisconsin, and offers his explanation of the success they have 
achieved. 

An attractively printed volume from the Collegiate Press of 
Menasha is Mary L. P. Smith's biography of Eben E. Rexford. 
Although a native of New York, Rexford's life from his seventh year 
was passed in Wisconsin; and he was thus in the fullest sense a 
product of the Badger State. Although his name may never stand 
high on the roll of American authors, he was a lovable character, and 
millions of plain men and women have read with enjoyment his stories 
and poems. His repute as author of standard works on gardening 
and floriculture was widespread. His most widely known work, 
doubtless, is the poem "Silver Threads Among the Gold," which, 
later set to music, made the circuit of the earth. Whatever critics of 
literature may think of it, this song has a human appeal which has 
touched the hearts of millions. It is said to be the favorite song of 
William J. Bryan, who is probably the best interpreter of the emotions 
of the ordinary American now living. Rexford wrote this poem at 
the early age of eighteen, and for it he received from Frank Leslie's 
the munificent sum of three dollars. The poet's home was at Shiocton, 
Wisconsin. His pen was busy until, in his final illness, he was removed 
to the hospital at Green Bay, where he died October 18, 1916. 

Steamboating on the upper Mississippi is now a thing as dead 
as Caesar's ghost, but in earlier times the great river was a mighty 
highway of commerce, and it will be many a day before the romance 
of this traffic and of the lives of those who conducted it will lose its 
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power to charm the reader who turns his attention to the story of 
those adventurous days. A member of this Society, George B. 
Merrick, long a resident of Madison but of old a Mississippi River 
pilot, has made himself the historian of the upper Mississippi in the 
period of its glory. His collection of records and his accumulated 
fund of information on his chosen subject are quite unrivaled ; his book, 
Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, stands alone in its particular 
field. Six years ago Mr. Merrick began publishing in the Burlington 
Saturday Evening Post a series of articles describing the boats that 
have plied the river above St. Louis commencing with the year 1823 
and short histories of the men who operated them. The author's 
plan was to present the boats alphabetically ; he expected to complete 
the series in two years. It had been running five years, however, and 
was still uncompleted when in November, 1918 Mr. Merrick was 
stricken with paralysis and incapacitated for continuing the work. 
Some years earlier he had charged Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul 
with the completion of the enterprise should he himself be prevented 
from doing so. In September, therefore, Captain Bill spent two 
weeks in Madison going over the work with Mr. Merrick. The letter 
T had been reached when the publication of the articles was discon- 
tinued a year ago. From this point, with the aid of Mr. Merrick's 
material, Captain Bill will carry on the series. Although a younger 
man than Mr. Merrick, he commenced navigating the Mississippi in 
1868 and was actively on the river until 1880; during the next twelve 
years he was in the office of the Diamond Jo Line of steamers at 
Dubuque and was indirectly connected with this line until its steamers 
were sold in 1911. Captain Bill is president of the Pioneer Rivermen's 
Association which he took the lead in organizing in 1915. 

On Labor Day, September 1, 1919 the State Historical Society 
and the Wisconsin Archeological Society conducted a joint pilgrim- 
age to the site of ancient Aztalan near Lake Mills. The earthworks 
and mounds at Aztalan have been regarded since the earliest settle- 
ment of Wisconsin as among the most remarkable and interesting 
archeological remains in the upper Mississippi Valley. During the 
summer of 1919 the Milwaukee Public Museum carried on extensive 
investigations with a view to discovering whatever may still be learned 
about the works at Aztalan. This work had been well advanced 
toward completion by Labor Day, and thus those who joined in the 
pilgrimage were afforded the opportunity both of seeing the work of 
the scientists in actual progress and of hearing from Dr. S. A. 
Barrett, chief of the division of anthropology of the Milwaukee 
Museum, an authoritative account of the results thus far achieved 
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by the work of excavation. Nature had provided an ideal day for 
the outing ; and it is doubtful whether in all Wisconsin can be found 
more beautiful pastoral scenery than that in the immediate vicinity 
of the earthworks. More than five hundred people responded to the 
invitation of the two societies, coming from Milwaukee, Madison, 
Baraboo, Fort Atkinson, Janesville, Cambridge, and numerous other 
points in southern Wisconsin. A basket luncheon was enjoyed under 
the trees, for which the residents of Lake Mills provided an unlimited 
supply of coffee and cream. After the lunch and the addresses, the 
assembled guests were conducted by Dr. Barrett and his aids in a 
tour of the mounds and other earthworks. The gratifying indication 
of public interest in the pilgrimage affords a happy augury for the 
success of similar gatherings in the future. 

Most of our readers, probably, are acquainted with the story of 
Glory of the Morning, Wisconsin's Winnebago princess of two 
centuries ago, which has been woven into a charming play by Pro- 
fessor William Ellery Leonard. Daughter of the head chief of the 
Winnebago, she married a Frenchman, Sabrevoir Decorah, who had 
come into Wisconsin as a soldier but had resigned from the service 
and entered the Indian trade. After some years of married union, and 
the birth of two sons and a daughter, Decorah left his dusky wife, 
taking with him the daughter to Montreal to be educated. When the 
French and Indian War came on, Decorah reentered the army and 
died fighting for his country in the battle of Ste. Foye in 1760. The 
two sons of Glory of the Morning, on the separation of their parents, 
cast in their lot with her and thus remained in Wisconsin. In time 
both became chiefs of the Winnebago and left many descendants, the 
Decorahs being the most powerful Winnebago family in the early 
nineteenth century. We recall these facts to our readers apropos 
of a press dispatch from La Crosse which states that thirty-five 
descendants of Glory of the Morning enlisted in the Mauston com- 
pany in 1917 and crossed the sea to do their bit in curbing the 
German menace to America. To three of these red citizens of Wis- 
consin in particular an inspiring, albeit pathetic, story attaches. 
Bill and John Decorah were brothers who enlisted in the Mauston 
company. Their father, Foster Decorah, begged to enlist with them, 
but his forty years were against him and at first he was refused the 
coveted permission. Later, however, permission was granted, and 
father and sons crossed the sea together. Foster Decorah died a 
soldier's death in the Argonne Wood, while his sons continued to 
"carry on." Later Bill was killed and only John was left to return 
across the ocean to his native Wisconsin. For two centuries the 
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name of Decorah has loomed large in Wisconsin history, but the 
thirty-five descendants (doubtless there were others the record of 
whose ancestry is lost) of Glory of the Morning who fought for 
their country in the World War have attached to the ancestral name 
a new significance. Wisconsin's red men performed their full share in 
the war, and this record deserves to be held in grateful memory by the 
commonwealth and the country they served. 

A journey of unusual interest fell to the lot of the writer of 
these notes in August. Mention has heretofore been made in the 
"Survey" of the acquisition of valuable newspaper and manuscript 
records of James Strang's Wisconsin Mormon colony, first at the 
sacred city of Voree from 1844 to about 1850, and then at Beaver 
Island in Lake Michigan until the overthrow of Strang and his colony 
in the summer of 1856. Mr. Wingfield Watson, a resident of Burling- 
ton and now in his ninety-second year, became an adherent of Strang 
in 1852 and still remains his steadfast follower. In company with 
Mr. Watson we visited Beaver Island to go over the scenes associated 
with the Strangite movement and secure whatever information might 
still be gleaned about the persons and events connected with it. The 
city of St. James, founded by King Strang and named in his honor, 
is now a prosperous community, the only village on the island. On 
Whisky Point, where the unregenerate fishermen had their rendezvous, 
and against which on a certain memorable occasion the balls from 
the Mormon cannon sped their way across the tiny harbor of St. 
James, a dignified lighthouse and light keeper's home now holds 
possession. Of the home of Strang but a few signs of the foundations 
still remain, while of the Mormon temple (which was never completed) 
no trace can be found. The dock on which King Strang was 
assassinated is represented now by a decayed structure of rotting 
logs, owned, according to local information, by someone in Philadel- 
phia. The home of the royal press is still intact, being used now as 
a dwelling house. The King's Highway, which ran southward from 
St. James midway down the island, is still the one considerable high- 
way on the island; although covered with gravel along much of its 
length the original corduroys still afford forcible reminder of their 
presence as one travels over them in the omnipresent Ford. The 
printing office and the highway aside, about the only reminders of 
the departed Mormon regime are the names given by its leader to the 
different places on the island. The village of St. James still carries 
the name of its founder, James J. Strang ; Mount Pisgah, the highest 
sand knoll on the island, still testifies to the Mormon habit of 
associating the scenes of everyday life with those of Scriptural times ; 
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while the pond wherein the Mormons were wont to conduct their 
baptisms for the dead is still known as Font Lake, although all 
knowledge of the significance of the name has faded from the local 
mind. The material structures reared by the Mormons have vanished, 
but the names they gave, intangible as light, give promise of persist- 
ing for untold generations yet to come. 

On August 29, 1919 there died at Beaulieu, Minnesota, a native 
American whose earlier career was passed in an environment as differ- 
ent from that of his later life as though it had belonged to another 
age. May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig, chief of the Mississippi bands of Chippewa 
Indians, was born ninety or more years ago in the vicinity of Brainerd, 
Minnesota, the eldest son of Quewezance, then leading chief of the 
Chippewa. The father was killed in battle with the Sioux near the 
site of modern Stillwater, and the son succeeded to his dignity and 
responsibility at the early age of sixteen. He promptly set about 
devising or contriving plans to avenge his father's death and to this 
end accompanied the noted Hole-in-the-Day on a war expedition 
against the dreaded warriors of the plains. (Incidentally it may be 
noted that the Chippewa was the only tribe ever able to hold its 
own against the Sioux.) Somewhere near St. Paul the enemy was 
encountered. The war parties were about equal in number, but in a 
desperate fight the Sioux were overwhelmed, and the scalps of most of 
them went to adorn the belts of the victorious Chippewa braves. 
When a brave distinguished himself in battle by killing and scalping 
his foe he was usually decorated with a feather from a war eagle. An 
indication of the prowess of May -zhuc-ke-ge-shig and of the manner 
of life he led is afforded by the fact that he accumulated some twenty 
of these prized trophies. 

Other warriors have been as brave and successful as May-zhuc-ke- 
ge-shig, but we come now to a severer test of his ability for leadership 
among his people. The red man's sun was setting in the upper 
Mississippi Valley ; an alien race with another manner of life had come 
to dominate the scene. In the spring of 1867 our chief signed, along 
with other chiefs of the Mississippi Chippewa, a treaty with the 
Great Father at Washington whereby the tribesmen surrendered their 
lands to the white man and had set aside for them as a permanent 
home the reservation at White Earth. Shortly after the ratification 
of the treaty May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig and his followers abandoned their 
familiar camping grounds and followed their guides along the sad 
trail which led to the home newly assigned to them, arriving at the 
site of the first agency in June, 1868. From this time forth for half 
a century the chief devoted his influence for the development of his 
people in the ways of peace and civilization, striving to better the 
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narrow limits prescribed for them by their segregated sphere and to 
lead them into the white man's way of life. In this endeavor he had 
the devoted aid of men like ex-Senator Henry M. Pierce, Governor 
Alexander Ramsey of Minnesota, Bishop Henry B. Whipple, and 
Bishop Thomas Grace. For these facts we are indebted to Theodore 
H. Beaulieu of White Earth, Minnesota, whose grandfather, Paul 
H. Beaulieu, was an early resident of Wisconsin and in 1800 con- 
ducted a trading post at Lac la Pluie (Rainy Lake) . Paul Beaulieu's 
wife was an aunt of May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig, and hence the biographer is 
a blood relative of the subject of his sketch. We conclude with the 
following picture of the chief, published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press in January, 1899: 

"Tall, sinewy and bony, standing fully six feet in his stocking 
feet, May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig, the most popular and leading hereditary 
Chief of the Minnesota Chippewas, is a most picturesque and typical 
representative of the noble American Indian. To a stranger the 
face of this grand Chippewa Chief would seem to have been carved out 
of granite or the mummified visage of some ancient Pharo king, 
whose cold rigid features were never softened or cheered by a smile, 
yet this venerable Oracle, with flowing locks, plentifully tinged with 
gray, possesses the genial light of love and devotion in his dark kindly 
eyes and betrays the munificent tendency of a big heart, pleasing 
disposition and is very popular not only with his people but with 
every one who comes in contact with him." 

From Mrs. M. S. Stephens of Cassville has come an interesting 
addition to the Society's collection of manuscripts. The gift com- 
prises the original manuscripts of the four annual addresses of 
Governor Nelson Dewey to the state legislature of Wisconsin. In the 
case of all but the fourth, the original, old-fashioned wrapper in 
which the address was placed for permanent keeping is still intact. 

From Knud Henderson of Cambridge the Society has received 
a unique file of Wossingen, one of the early Norwegian newspapers 
established in America. Wossingen was a small sheet, issued monthly 
and sold at twenty-five cents a year. It is peculiar among early 
Norwegian- American papers as being chiefly a medium of communi- 
cation between those who had come to America and their kindred at 
home. An account of the paper may be found in A. 0. Barton's 
article, "The Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in America," pub- 
lished in the Society's Proceedings for 1916. 

A valuable addition to the Society's collection of newspapers 
is a file of Freedom's Chwnpion published at Atchison, Kansas, 
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covering the years from 1858 to 1894. In 1855 the Squatter 
Sovereign was founded at Atchison as a radical proslavery organ. 
Two years later the free state party gained control of the paper, and 
in February, 1858 John A. Martin, a young Pennsylvanian still in his 
teens who had come to Atchison only four months before, became its 
editor. Martin promptly changed the name of the paper to Freedom 9 s 
Champion, and under this name, shorn of the qualifying adjective, it 
is still published. Although but fifty years old at the time of his 
death in 1889, Martin had for thirty years played a leading role 
in the development of Kansas. He was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party in the territory, a colonel and brevet brigadier 
general in the Civil War, state legislator, mayor of his city, and 
twice governor of Kansas. Thus, in part because of its location 
but largely because of the character of its editor, the Champion 
became one of the most important of Kansas newspapers. The file 
the Society has acquired begins with volume I, number 1 of the 
Freedom's Champion and through a third of a century of time and 
more than sixty bound volumes is practically complete. An interest- 
ing sample of the spirit of the times as reflected in the early years of 
t\e paper is afforded by a sarcastic editorial in the second issue under 
Martin's editorship entitled "How Great are Thy People, Oh! 
Kickapoo!" At this place, whose material surroundings, like its 
name, reflected the atmosphere of the American wilderness, the slave 
state party under the inspiration of the "border-ruffians" of Missouri 
had returned over a thousand badly-needed ballots for their cause in 
the election of December, 1857 on the adoption of a proslavery state 
constitution. A commission which was promptly appointed to investi- 
gate frauds in the election procured the original poll book of votes 
cast by the residents of Kickapoo. By this "it appears that James 
Buchanan, President of the U. S. and resident of Kickapoo, was the 

270th voter; casting a ballot for the Constitution with Slavery 

a fact which conclusively proves the vote is veritable. Next on 

this roll of illustrious names comes W. H. Seward as the 176th voter 

a ballot somewhat unaccountable, as the distinguished Senator from 
New York was at that time making speeches against the Constitution 
at Washington: But we suppose it is all right — who in Kickapoo 
would be guilty of frauds?" After further comment on now-departed 
illustrious one-day residents of Kickapoo, which we omit, the editor 
continues : "Thomas H. Benton here takes a 'view' of the Kickapoo 
polls, as the 916th voter; and then with white coat all in trim comes 
Horace Greeley, who deposits the 980th ballot. The last scene of the 
drama is now on the tapis, and in all the majesty of a first appearance 
before a Kansas audience, in struts Edwin Forrest, the great trage- 
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dian, as the 1056th voter — positively his last appearance on tlie 
Kansas boards — and down goes the curtain." 

From the fact that in the great collection of Kansas newspapers 
belonging to the state historical society at Topeka the file of the 
Champion begins with the year 1876, it seems fairly probable that 
for the first eighteen years the file which has now come to Madison 
is the only one now in existence. 

the; general bryant papers 

George Edwin Bryant was an outstanding figure in Wisconsin's 
contribution to the Civil War. Born on February 11, 1832, in Mas- 
sachusetts, he was educated at Norwich University, Vermont, studied 
law, and came to Wisconsin about 1856. He was active in organizing 
the Governor's Guard and the Madison Guards, and as captain of the 
latter became part of the First Volunteer Infantry sent forward in 
March, 1861 to the front. The following September he was com- 
missioned colonel of the Twelfth Infantry and led that regiment 
through all its vicissitudes, in Missouri and Kansas, around Vicks- 
burg, in the Atlanta campaign, and in Sherman's March to the Sea. 
During part of the time Colonel Bryant commanded a brigade but 
was never granted the rank of brigadier general — his title coming 
from militia service after the war. In this later period of his career 
he served the state and community in many capacities, — as county 
judge, postmaster, legislator, superintendent of public property, 
etc. He died at his home near Madison, February 16, 1907. His son 
Frank H. Bryant has presented to the Society a number of his 
father's Civil War papers, which cover in time the entire four years 
of the conflict. Among them we note the original muster roll of the 
famous Company E of the First Wisconsin Regiment that having 
been organized as the Madison Guards was offered to the governor 
for the country's service before the firing upon Sumter. Among 
other rolls is one made out by Simeon Mills, signed by William L. 
Utley, of the companies enrolled in October, 1861 in the Twelfth 
Wisconsin. There follows in point of time the certificates given by 
Colonel Bryant to the railroads that transported his regiment to 
Missouri, and then in succession orders and military documents, some 
of them signed by General Grenville M. Dodge, who was later to build 
the Union Pacific Railway. 

Some of the most interesting of the papers are copies of letters 
to President Lincoln urging the promotion of Colonel Bryant to the 
rank of brigadier general; these were signed by every officer in the 
regiment and by many of his superior officers and testify not only to 
his worth as a soldier but to the personal regard he inspired in all 
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who served with him. Although these requests were never honored 
by the desired rank, Colonel Bryant had the satisfaction of knowing 
how highly his colleagues and comrades regarded him. 

There are in this collection but few private letters and such as 
there are are on military subjects. Among the writers are Senator 
Timothy O. Howe and General James K. Proudfit. The collection 
as a whole is a valuable addition to the Society's growing store of 
Civil War material. 



THE KNAPP DIARIES 

In the decade following the Civil War the lumbering corporation 
of Knapp, Stout and Company at Menomonie, Wisconsin was reputed 
to be the largest in the world. The senior member of the firm was 
John Holley Knapp, who was born in Elmira, New York, March 29, 
1825 and came west with his father (of the same name) in 1835. The 
Knapp family settled at Fort Madison on the Mississippi ; and young 
Knapp grew up among the steamboat and raftsmen of the great 
river. In 1846 he visited the pineries on the Chippewa River in 
company with Captain William Wilson, an older lumberman. Young 
Knapp invested his capital of a thousand dollars in a sawmill, and 
thereafter spent his life in developing the lumber trade. He had 
several partners during the early days, Andrew Tainter and James 
H. Stout being the best known. Fortunately two of Mr. Knapp's 
early diaries have been preserved and have recently been deposited 
with the Society by his son, Henry E. Knapp of Menomonie. These 
cover the formative years 1848 and 1851, and are a valuable source 
of study for the early lumbering industry. 

Mr. Knapp's share of the business was the buying and trans- 
portation of supplies and goods from the river to the pinery and the 
sale and disposal of the sawed lumber from the rafts as they floated 
down the stream. These activities kept him traveling from point to 
point on steamboats, by horseback, in stage coaches, and on his own 
lumber rafts, all the way from St. Louis to Lake Pepin. As the rafts 
came down he would meet them on the river and endeavor to sell from 
them lath, shingles, and boards, sometimes disposing of a crib or two 
at a time, occasionally selling to a dealer the entire raft. In his 
diary for 1848 Mr. Knapp frequently complains of the lack of a 
market. "Lumber cant be sold in Galena at this time," he writes 
on August thirteenth. "The market is glutted & no cash on hand 
to buy with." At one river port he exchanged lath and shingles for 
a yoke of cattle. Finally he succeeded in selling the entire raft. 

Again he made a visit to the mill, going up on a steamboat to 
Nelson's Landing in Lake Pepin, riding horseback through the wil- 
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derness. All was well at the mill, and the garden had produced a 
thousand bushels of potatoes and a thousand cabbages. Upon one 
of his visits to the mills in 1851 Mr, Knapp met the first Methodist 
itinerant in the Chippewa country. At Prairie du Chien on his way 
down he listened to a "biological lecture" where there was afterwards 
a dance. 

Mr. Knapp was no mere devotee of business; his diary shows 
how many were his interests and how full his life. He was a great 
reader and commented with good judgment on what he read. At 
St. Louis he went often to see good plays, mentioning in his diary 
that he once saw Charlotte Cushman in the "Hunchback." When 
possible he attended divine service and gave good heed to the sermons. 
Once he visited Galesburg and vividly describes the embryo college, 
the academy with its pretty girls, and the library "which is quite 
an extensive one for so young an institution." In his leisure hours 
he studied Latin and perused "Paradise Lost." He likewise enjoyed 
social life and was greeted by friendly invitations at most of the 
river towns where he stopped. 

In 1849 Mr. Knapp brought a bride from Massachusetts to Fort 
Madison, and the opening entry in his diary of 1851 records the 
birth of his son Henry. Thereafter home was his first interest, and 
he eagerly turned thither after every trip up or down the river. In 
1848 Mr. Knapp voted for Zachary Taylor but appears to have 
taken no active share in politics. He was a member of the Masonic 
order and occasionally attended lodge. His diaries reveal the true 
character of the man, upright, honorable, of unblemished integrity, 
untiring industry, and neighborly kindness. Of such were the com- 
monwealth builders of the Great West. 

THE WILLARD KEYES DIARY 

We venture to recall to our readers an anecdote of ante bellum 
days which is now venerable enough to gain admission to the columns 
of a magazine of history. A Kentucky slave, who had obtained 
license to preach, was discoursing to his flock on the process of 
Adam's creation : "When God made Adam," he said, "he stoop down, 
scrape up a li'l dirt, wet it a li'l, warm it a li'l in he hands, squeeze 
it in de right shape, and den lean it up agin de fence to dry — " 

"Stop right dere," interrupted a member of the flock who was 
possessed of meditative proclivities, "you say dat are de fustest man 
eber made?" 

"Sarten," said the preacher. 

"Den," rejoined his questioner, "jes tell a feller whar dat *ar 
fence come from?" 
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"Hush yo mouf !" cried the preacher. "Two more questions like 
dat 'ud spile all de theology in de work" 

Apropos of which we are moved to observe that in history as 
in theology it is a hazardous thing to speak with assurance about 
the first beginnings of things. We are taught in the schools that 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. Yet a distinguished curator 
of this Society once wrote a book with the title America not Discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus; and at the present time there are 
those who believe in the authenticity of the Kensington Rune Stone, 
which indicates the presence of Norsemen in Minnesota in the year 
1362. Were Jolliet and Marquette the first white men to see the 
upper Mississippi? Or was Robert Peary (or Dr. Cook, as the case 
may be) the first to visit the north pole? The recent discovery of 
a fascinating diary of life in Wisconsin a century and more ago 
gives local point to these reflections. Hitherto our earliest knowledge 
of logging on Black River — several tantalizingly scanty allusions 
aside — has had to do with some pioneer lumbermen who began 
operations about the year 1840. The newly-discovered diary carries 
the story backward more than two decades, revealing that white men 
were logging at Black River Falls as early as 1818 and rendering 
it fairly probable (although positive information of this is lacking) 
that others had engaged in the industry here at a still earlier date. 

The diary in question was kept by Willard Keyes, a resident of 
Wisconsin from 1817 to 1819, and is now owned by a grandson who 
lives in California. By him it has been loaned to the Society for the 
purpose of making an accurate copy. The diary itself is an intensely 
interesting document and richly deserves publication either in this 
Magazine or in another suitable medium. Keyes was a young Ver- 
monter who in June, 1817, "impelled by a curiosity or desire of 
seeing other places" than those of his home vicinity, set forth "in- 
tending to travel into the western parts of the United States." That 
in his wildest dreams he had not anticipated more than a fraction 
of what subsequently befell him becomes evident as we proceed with 
the journal which he began keeping on the day of his departure 
from home. The "western parts" of the United States was then an 
extensive region, and our adventurer set forth apparently with no 
definite idea as to whither his travels might lead him. As so often 
in real life, pure chance determined his entire future, and incidentally 
the writing of the present notice. Passing westward to Albany and 
beyond, he fell in with one Constant Andrews. Andrews was a member 
of the party of the Rev. Samuel Peters, who was coming to Wisconsin 
in pursuit of that will-o-the-wisp, the Carver Grant, with a view to 
establishing his colony of Petersylvania. The story of Petersyl- 
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vania yet awaits writing (the recovery of the Keyes diary will prove 
of material assistance in writing it), and we venture to doubt whether 
a single one of the learned readers of this Magazine has ever even 
heard the name, heretofore, of this abortive colony. The name of its 
progenitor is a familiar one, however, for Peters was an ex- Connecti- 
cut Tory clergyman who achieved lasting fame (or infamy, depend- 
ing on the point of view one takes) by publishing in London in 1781 a 
General History of Connecticut y wherein, along with much inno- 
cent matter, the foibles of his erstwhile neighbors were exposed to 
the world in such fashion as to win for the author the undying ani- 
mosity of all loyal sons of the Nutmeg State. Now, well beyond 
the age of four score, the venerable author was seeking to win for 
himself a truly imperial dominion in the wilds of modern Wisconsin. 
Andrews urged Keyes to join Peters 5 party, and after earnest and 
pious reflection upon the probable consequences of such a course, he 
concluded to do so. Thus it was that he made the long and dangerous 
journey, chiefly by canoe and Mackinaw boat, to Prairie du Chien 
in the summer of 1817 and became for the ensuing two years a resi- 
dent of this curious and already venerable wilderness outpost. The 
only law in vogue was that of the military ; and this was dispensed 
at the time of Peters' arrival by a born autocrat, Colonel Talbot 
Chambers. This dignitary prevented Peters, notwithstanding his 
credentials, from proceeding into the Sioux country (his destination 
was the River bands of Sioux in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
St. Peters) ; and after a six-months' wait in vain the old man, dis- 
appointed but not despairing, made the long journey back to New 
York City. Here he died in poverty some eight years later, having 
striven to the end to gain recognition of his claim to the Carver 
Grant. Keyes stayed in Prairie du Chien, taught school for a time 
(incidentally we learn that he was not Wisconsin's first pedagogue, 
for another New Englander had preceded him as teacher at Prairie 
du Chien), helped to build and then operate a gristmill, likewise to 
build and operate a sawmill, and as already noted passed his second 
winter in the West logging at Black River Falls. In the spring of 
1819 with infinite difficulty he piloted his raft down the Black and 
the Mississippi, bade farewell to Prairie du Chien, and like Huckle- 
berry Finn of more recent fame floated down the great river in search 
of further adventure. A few years later he turned up as one of the 
founders of Quincy, Illinois, prospered with the growth of the city, 
and long before his death a half century later had come to be regarded 
as one of the pillars of the community. But our present interest in 
him ceases when his raft cuts loose from its moorings at Prairie du 
Chien, terminating therewith its owner's career as a resident of 
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future Badgerdom. The finding of this diary after a hundred years 
of obscurity would constitute in itself an interesting story, but 
lack of space forbids our telling it here. The discovery and preserva- 
tion of the Willard Keyes diary should afford gratification to all 
who are interested in the records of Wisconsin's past. 



OUB, CONTRIBUTORS 

James H. McManus ("A Forgotten Trail") has been for forty 
years a pastor attached to the West Wisconsin Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His present contribution indicates 
to some extent what his intellectual tastes and diversions have been 
during this period. 

Hjalmar R. Holand ("The Kensington Rune Stone") is a farmer 
and orchardist at Ephraim, who has long concerned himself with 
local history. In the present article he explains how he became 
interested in the Kensington Rune Stone, about which a lengthy 
debate has been waged in recent years. Mr. Holand is the most 
active champion of the historicity of the rune stone and his present 
article is the latest word on the affirmative side of the debate. 

W. A. Titus ("Historic Spots in Wisconsin: I. Portage, the 
Break in a Historic Waterway") is a native of Fond du Lac County, 
where he now resides. Mr. Titus has long pursued the study of 
archeology and has built up a notable archeological collection. He 
is a member of the Board of Visitors of the University of Wisconsin 
and life member of the State Historical Society. The present is the 
first of a series of articles by Mr. Titus on the general subject 
to be printed in the Magazine. 

Louise P. Kellogg ("The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848") is 
senior research member of the staff of the State Historical Society 
and a frequent contributor to its publications. 

William F. Whyte ("Observations of a Contract Surgeon") is 
a native of Scotland who came to Wisconsin in childhood and for 
forty years practiced medicine at Watertown. Dr. Whyte has been 
a member of the State Board of Health for twenty-one years and 
its president for sixteen years. He has previously written for this 
Society "The Settlement of the Town of Lebanon, Dodge County" 
(in Proceedings for 1915) and "The Watertown Railway Bond 
Fight" (in Proceedings for 1916). 
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THE WIDER FIELD 

A joint meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical and the 
Menominee County Historical societies was held at Menominee, 
Michigan, August 6 and 7, 1919. Among the numerous addresses 
delivered were several dealing with phases of the history of Menomi- 
nee, of Iron and Dickinson counties, and of the Upper Peninsula 
in general. The recent gathering was the fourth annual meeting of 
the Pioneer and Historical Society devoted to the interests of the 
Upper Peninsula. 

The July, 1919 issue of the Michigan History Magazine contains 
the usual lengthy list of historical contributions. Among them we 
note the following as being of more particular interest to readers 
of this magazine : "Historical Work after the War," by Augustus 
C. Carton; "The Forests of the Upper Peninsula and their Place 
in History," by Alvah L. Sawyer; "Place Names in the Upper 
Peninsula," by W. F. Gagnieur; and "History of the Marquette 
Ore Docks," by D. H. Merritt. 

The annual volume of Transactions of the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society for 1918 came to hand in September, 1919. It contains 
the addresses delivered at the centennial meeting of the Society in 
May, 1918, several of which are of much interest. Among them we 
note "Virginia in the Making of Illinois," by H. J. Eckenrode; 
"Illinois in the Democratic Movement of the Century," by Allen 
Johnson; and "Establishing the American Colonial System in the 
Old Northwest," by E. J. Benton. The most considerable contribu- 
tion to the volume in point of length is Andrew J. Mills' narrative 
"One Hundred Years of Sunday School History in Illinois." 

In Volume V of the Wisconsin Historical Collections are printed 
the pioneer recollections of John H. Fonda of Prairie du Chien which 
originally appeared serially in the Prairie du Chien Courier in 1858. 
Although much of Fonda's life was passed in Wisconsin, by about 
the year 1819 he had migrated from New York to Texas, and the 
next few years were for him a life of adventure and hardship in the 
far Southwest. The portion of Fonda's recollections dealing with 
this period of his life has been reprinted with appropriate editorial 
comment in the July Southwestern Historical Quarterly. The editor 
introduces Fonda to the Quarterly's readers as "a practically over- 
looked explorer and trader in the Southwest." 
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For many years the Lakeside Press of Chicago has published 
annually for gratuitous distribution at Christmas time a small vol- 
ume dealing with some phase of Middle Western history, and for 
the last three years the editing of this volume has been done by M. M. 
Quaife of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The volume 
for the present year is entitled A Woman's Picture of Pioneer Illinois. 
It is a reprint, with historical introduction and appropriate editing, 
of the recollections of Mrs. Christiana H. Tillson, who came as a 
bride from her native Massachusetts to the very edge of the Illinois 
frontier in 1822. Originally printed privately for family distribu- 
tion, the volume has long since become exceedingly rare. A canvass of 
the leading reference libraries of the country disclosed but three 
copies of the book — at Madison, at Chicago, and at Springfield, Illi- 
nois. More recently two more copies have been found, both in the 
Quincy Historical Society collection. The new edition in the Lakeside 
Classics series should give to this charming narrative a fresh lease 
of life. 
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